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The Case of Korea. By Henry Chung. New York and 
London, Fleming H. Revell Company, 1921. — 365 pp. 

Since the entry of China into the World War there has been 
manifested in the United States an ever-increasing interest in the 
affairs of the Far East. The Conferences at Paris and Washington 
further stimulated this interest and the usual flood of books inter- 
pretative of the Orient have come upon the market. Few of them, 
however, have dealt with Korea, except incidentally. Dr. Chung's 
study is, therefore, doubly welcome. When Japan entered the 
World War, and later appeared at the Conferences at Paris and 
Washington, the world was regaled with her usual expressions of 
sympathy for China. But many students who were acquainted with 
Japanese Realpolitik in the Far East had their misgivings. From 
1876 to 1910 Japanese policy in Korea was a masterpiece of deceit 
and disingenuousness. Her designs in the Hermit Kingdom were 
clearly perceived by Commodore Shufeldt as early as 1882, and the 
treaty concluded in that year between the United States and Korea 
was vainly intended by the American commodore to serve as a bul- 
wark against all assaults upon Korean independence and integrity. 
In 189S, 1898, 1902, 1904, 1905 and 1909 Japan solemnly promised 
to respect the independence and integrity of Korea, but in 1910 
these treaty obligations were conveniently regarded as mere " scraps 
of paper ", and Korea was formally annexed. 

Dr. Chung's introductory chapter briefly adverts to this calendar 
of broken promises on the part of Japan, but the main thesis of The 
Case of Korea is Japanese maladministration in Korea since 1910. 
Shortly after the annexation of Korea to Japan the Japanese offi- 
cials in Korea began the publication of an Annual Report on Re- 
forms and Progress in Chosen. The statements and statistics ap- 
pearing in this annual are carefully censored by the Japanese offi- 
cials, and the ostensible benefits accruing from Japanese direction 
are faithfully rehearsed. This roseate picture was confirmed by the 
columns of the Seoul Press, and by certain American writers who 
have for one reason or another been interested in Japanese propa- 
ganda. But American students like Dr. W. W. Willoughby and W. 
E. Weyl easily disproved this fable of Japanese good-will towards 
Korea, and Dr. Chung has ably seconded their attack by significant 
chapters entitled, " Political and Judicial Oppression " " Economic 
Exploitation ", " Intellectual Strangulation ", " Imposition of So- 
cial Evils ", " Persecution of the Church ", and " Japan's Alleged 
Reforms ". 
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Dr. Chung has had but little difficulty in securing ample evidence 
of Japanese misrule. The Japanese Government early suspected that 
the Christian missionaries were agents of sedition, and a most bitter 
persecution was immediately directed against them. Shortly after 
the termination of the World War the religious journals in the 
United States, such as the Christian Advocate , the Philadelphia Pres- 
byterian and the Christian Herald, were filled with articles con- 
demning Japanese oppression in Korea. The facts adduced in these 
journals, and in others of like character, furnished abundant and 
indubitable proof of Japanese hostility not only to Christianity, but 
also to any real advancement on the part of the Koreans. For those 
who desire to test the value of Japan's recent promises relative to 
China by an examination into Japan's past record, the Case of Korea 
should prove exceedingly valuable. 

Charles C. Tansiix 

American University 
Washington, D. C. 

Constitutional History of England. By George Burton 
Adams. New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1921. — x, 518 pp. 

Four years ago, in his Outline Sketch of English Constitutional 
History, Professor Adams managed to compress into two hundred 
small pages the story of the development of the English political 
system through a thousand years. It was a unique achievement. 
That little volume presented the conclusions of authoritative scholar- 
ship in the simplest style, with sanity and balance of judgment and 
with a control of the subject in its larger aspects which eminent 
specialists frequently lack. The new book follows the same lines — 
incorporating indeed much of the original text, but has been ex- 
panded fourfold in length. It may be observed that, while the new 
matter is on the whole evenly distributed, the first chapter, quite the 
longest of all, reviews in some detail the Anglo-Saxon age, which 
had previously been neglected. Students of contemporary institu- 
tions will wish that Professor Adams had been equally generous in 
apportioning space to the final chapter. There, with admirable 
poise, he seeks to measure the permanent influence upon the consti- 
tution of the stirring events of the last fifteen years; but all within 
the narrow compass of seventeen pages. Nor is brevity the only 
ground of disappointment : something, a fundamental something, has 
been left out. From the narrative the reader would hardly guess 
into what dilapidation the parliamentary machine had fallen or what 



